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It was the successive disappointments of the Return which
gradually forced Israel to modify its conception of the future
which God had in store for his chosen people and for the
world. It is not easy to trace the origin of the eschatological
element which is to be found in the Jewish conception of the
Messiah as soon as that conception took definite form ; namely,
the conviction, which later on became essential, that the Messiah
would play the leading part in the tremendous drama in which
the present age would be superseded by the age to come. It was
perhaps natural that the idea of the age to come, which was to be
a return to the earthly Paradise, should be completed by the
idea of an ideal king, a King of Paradise. But it was useless to
search Jewish tradition for such a king. Foreign influences
have been suggested from the land of Amurru in the north, or
from Phoenicia in the west, but these districts, with their
migrant populations, are much more likely to have served as
channels for the thought and mythology of the countries beyond
Egypt and Persia. The latter may very well have been respon-
sible for the general form in which the eschatological visions of
the Jews were cast, while Egypt may have given them their
first notion of a Messiah.1

Certainly the Persian conception of the last things was
sufficiently striking.2 They imagined a time when the perpetual
struggle between good and evil would be further intensified in
a crisis which would be, in a sense, decisive. First, terrible
portents would appear ; nature would be convulsed, and the
foes of Iran would hurl themselves madly upon her, countless
destroying hosts of men and demons. Then, at the crucial
moment, Hushedar, son of Zarathustra, would be born out of
Lake Frazdan. He would assemble the warriors of Iran, and
there would follow a thousand years of appalling strife and
bloodshed, in which the angels of Ahura-Mazda would take
part, and which would end in victory for the forces of good.
Then under the rule of Hushedar Mah, another son of Zarath-
ustra, a second millennium would ensue, during which happiness
would be the lot of mankind. But since there would be nothing
left to desire, its faith would grow weak and die, and Angra-
mainyu, the Evil One, seeing his opportunity, would loose the
dragon Azhi Dahaka upon the world. The monster would
devour a third of all mankind. It would defile water and fire,
destroy all plant life, and cause man to commit unspeakable
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2 There is a good account by Ed. Lehmann in Chantepie de la Saussaye,
Manuel cThist. des religions, 474 j(f., of the French translation, or better in
ii, 248 jfif., of the second German edition (1924).